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A STAR-LIT  TRAIL. 


The  road  through  the  woods  showed 
merely  as  a paler  shade  in  the  blackness 
of  the  warm  July  night,  though  here  and 
there  flecks  and  patches  showed  where 
the  radiance  of  the  stars  filtered  through 
the  close  canopy  of  Caves.  Above  the 
short  growth  at  the  roadside,  the  fire  flies 
floated,  emitting  every  few  yards  their 
pure,  soft  glow,  while  deeper  in  the  woods 
a soft  sound,  like  the  patter  of  raindrops, 
told  of  the  countless  thousands  of  insects 
dropping  from  the  twigs  to  the  ground. 
The  faintest  suggestion  of  a warm  breeze 
brought  a mingled  odor  of  dry  leaves, 
fragrant  balsam,  the  sap  of  living  trees, 
and  the  scent  of  distant  field-flowers. 

Far  up  the  dim  road  a tiny  shape 
bobbed  into  view,  which,  as  it  came 
nearer,  appeared  to  be  a wandering 
chipmunk  bent  on  some  mischief,  perhaps 
the  theft  of  bird’s  eggs.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  newcomer’s  behaviour 


which  told  that  this  was  no  chipmunk. 
Along  he  came  in  an  uncertain  course, 
inquisitive  nose  to  the  ground,  one  mo- 
ment prying  into  the  crannies  among  the 
rocks,  or  sniffing  along  the  moss-covered 
logs,  the  next,  venturing  boldly  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  as  if  heedless  of  the 
perils  which  infest  the  air.  His  progress 
brought  him  into  one  of  the  numerous 
spots  of  star-light,  and  there  an  observer 
would  have  seen  that  he  walked  with  a 
queer,  plantigrade  waddle,  and  that  he 
carried  his  long  sinuous  body  arched  in 
the  middle  to  keep  it  from  trailing  on 
the  ground,  a function  rendered  necessa- 
ry by  his  stumpy  little  legs.  Most  sur- 
prising of  all,  the  watcher  would  have 
seen  that  the  stranger’s  soft  fur  was  not 
the  gray  or  brown  of  the  northern  woods, 
but  an  exotic  canary  yellow,  and  that 
his  little  eyes  were  red  as  coals.  An 
albino  mink,  one  might  guess,  strayed 
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from  the  streams  below  the  woods;  but 
no, — though  albino  minks  are  rare,  the 
stranger,  in  his  present  situation,  was 
rarer  still,  for  he  was  none  other  than 
a ierret,  far  from  his  hearth-stone  in  dis- 
tant Africa. 

Rikki,  for  such  we  will  call  him,  paused 
a moment  in  the  hazy  light,  and  then 
left  the  road  for  the  rocky  slope  of  the 
wooded  hill-side.  His  savage  little  heart 
bubbled  with  the  excitement  of  his  ad- 
venture. Some  subtle  call  had  come  to 
him,  no  doubt,  this  lazy  mid-summer 
night  as  he  paced  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  cage  in  the  barn-yard  of  the  distant 
farm  over  the  hill.  He  knew  from  futile 
experience  that  the  stout  bars  could  not 
be  bent,  yet  he  tried  every  one  of  them 
again  just  to  make  sure  that  he  had  not 
overlooked  a single  fastening.  The 
woodsy  smell  came  stranger  over  the 
waving  grain  fields  and  to  Rikki  an  idea 
came,  born  of  his  longing.  He  thrust 
his  small  fore-paws  under  the  lowest 
beam  of  his  cage,  and  wrenching  upward 
with  his  muscular  fore-legs,  he  succeeded 
in  raising  the  heavy  cage  a few  inches 
from  the  bottom  tray.  Another  pull,  a 
flashing  twist,  and  he  was  half  out  of  the 
cage  just  as  the  heavy  top  came  crashing 
down  on  him.  He  was  in  a tight  place, 
but  this  was  the  excitement  for  which 
Rikki’s  stout  soul  eagerly  longed  He 
grasped  the  edge  of  the  tray  and  slowly 
drew  himself  out,  his  little  ribs  yielding 
to  the  exigencies  of  space,  till,  with  a 
last  effort,  he  was  free.  Once  out,  he 
capered  about  in  a half-circle,  uttering  a 
succession  of  queer  ticking  noises;  then 
remembering  his  serious  business,  he 
headed  through  the  meadows  and  stan- 
ding buckwheat  straight  for  the  enticing 
woodland. 

The  exultation  of  it  was  still  in  his 
heart  as  he  worked  his  way  over  the 


boulders  and  pebbles  on  the  hillside  in 
his  steady  little  trot.  As  he  poked 
among  the  leaves  and  rubble,  he  lifted 
his  head  now  and  then  when  some  strange 
sound  came  to  his  keen  ears,  or  some 
forest  odor  reached  his  equally  sensitive 
nostrels.  During  one  of  these  pauses  a 
new  scent  came  to  him  which  made  him 
sniff  the  air  inquiringly.  It  grew  stron- 
ger; and  now  came  an  almost  inaudible 
padding  far  beyond  the  ken  of  human 
ears.  Rikki  strained  expectantly  as  a 
red  fox  trotted  into  sight,  seeming  to 
glide  over  the  ground  as  if  borne  on  the 
playful  night  breeze.  The  fox  resem- 
bled the  collie  about  the  farm-yard  whom 
Rikki  detested,  and  to  the  little  ferret  it 
seemed  that  he  had  now  come  to  put  an 
end  to  his  lark.  Every  portion  of  his 
fourteen  inches  of  steely  muscle  bristled 
with  rage;  his  little  eyes  sparkled,  and 
he  jumped  up  and  down,  challengingly. 

Reynard,  who  had  been  meditating 
on  the  night’s  foraging,  stopped  short  at 
the  noise,  thinking  that  some  unwary 
fieidmouse  had  betrayed  his  presence  by 
an  unguarded  movement.  At  the  sight 
of  the  yellow  stranger,  howevei , his  eyes 
grew  wide  with  curiosity,  and  he  came 
nearer  to  investigate.  Wonder  of  won- 
ders! this  little  creature,  whom  he  could 
have  crushed  with  a snap  of  his  jaws,  did 
not  retreat,  he  seemed,  rather,  to  invite 
conflict.  The  fox  decided  that  here  was 
room  for  prudence.  He  sat  down  on 
his  haunches,  cocked  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  watched  his  adversary  through  nar- 
rowed eyes.  This  was  no  mink,  for  he 
was  yellow;  nor  a squirrel,  for  he  had  no 
bushy  tail  and  besides,  though  a squirrel 
would  be  brave  enough  if  seated  scolding 
at  the  top  of  a tree,  yet  he  never  would 
dare  to  face  him  without  that  advantage. 
This  animal  held  his  ground  with  an  air 
of  confidence.  A dawning  suspicion 
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grew  in  his  mind:  a skunk!  Reynard 
had  learned  about  skunks  in  his  puppy- 
hood,  and  while  this  one,  to  be  sure,  was 
differently  shaped  and  strangely  colored, 
yet  he  would  take  no  chances,  and  shak- 
ing his  head  uncertainly,  he  trotted  off. 

Rikki  watched  the  departing  fox  with 
cooling  anger.  At  least  this  fellow  had 
respected  his  indignation  and  had  gone 
about  his  business.  New  a new  sensa- 
tion tingled  within  him:  he  was  hungry. 
He  proceeded  cautiously,  hoping  to  catch 
some  heedless  creature  napping.  His 
prowling  brought  him  to  the  intersection 
of  two  roads  where  the  light  from  the 
newly  risen  moon  made  an  illumined 
ball-room  for  the  night  insects  to  hold 
their  revels. 

A great  luna  moth  came  drifting  down 
in  broad,  easy  circles,  the  light  playing 
on  her  shimmering  wings,  changing  them 
from  ghostly  white  to  ghostly  green,  and 
back.  Her  mate  joined  her  from  the 
woody  depths  and  together  they  played 
and  danced  in  the  soft  air,  now  topping 
the  trees,  now  coming  to  rest  in  the  warm 
sand  of  the  road.  Suddenly,  a pale 
shape  shot  from  the  underbrush,  and 
Rikki  pounced  on  the  male,  just  as  it 
was  rising  from  the  ground.  His  small 
claws  rent  the  silken  wings  in  a tiny 
flurry  of  green  scales,  and  his  white 
needle-like  teeth  met  in  the  soft  furry 
body  of  the  giant  moth.  This  was  doing 
well:  an  hour’s  hunting  had  brought  him 
the  first  tidbit.  The  startled  female 
darted  upward  in  crazy,  erratic  flight 
cnly  to  fall  into  the  cluches  of  a swoop- 
ing bat  who  had  just  reached  this  por- 
tion of  his  nightly  range. 

From  this  point  the  woodland  sloped 
gradually  to  a low  region,  covered  with 
a dense  growth,  beyond  which  lay  a large, 
marsh-bordered  lake,  and  thither  Rikki 
directed  his  course.  A rustle  among  the 


leaves  and  a swaying  of  the  fern-tops 
betrayed  some  living  thing,  and  the 
ferret’s  quick  nose  told  him  that  his 
natural  prey,  a rabbit,  was  nearby.  He 
paused  for  an  instant,  his  fore-paw  in 
mid-air,  then  broke  into  his  wabbly  trot, 
with  nose  close  to  the  warm  trail. 

Bunny,  when  first  he  felt  himself 
pursued,  had  crouched  motionless,  with 
long  ears  pricked  up  and  large  eyes  star- 
ing. Then,  hearing  the  light  pattering 
of  feet  behind  him,  he  broke  into  long, 
easy  leaps,  stopping,  ever  and  again,  to 
look  back  and  sniff  with  twitching  nos- 
trils. The  chase  had  continued  perhaps 
for  twenty  minutes — the  rabbit  tra\el- 
ing  in  long  leaps,  the  fer>-et  following 
steadily  the  twisting  trail  of  his  prey — 
when  fear  overtook  rattle-headed  bunny 
in  greater  measure,  causinghim  to  zig-zag 
in  insane  doublings  and  turnings.  Rikki 
pressed  forward,  his  heart  swelling  with 
blood-lust.  The  tricks  of  hounds  were 
unknown  to  him:  he  know  nothing  of 
cutting  across  the  circlings  of  the  rabbit 
— his  doctrine  was  to  fellow  the  scent 
and  press  inexorably  on. 

At  last  bunny  reached  one  of  the 
openings  of  his  warren  and  slipped  trem- 
bling with  fear  down  to  the  refuge  of 
the  great  central  chamber,  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  crouched 
here  for  a brief  rest,  trying  to  gain  his 
second  wind,  when  again  came  the 
relentless  patter  of  feet,  and  again  he 
turned  to  flee.  He  chose,  by  ill  fortune, 
an  outlet  that  had  been  stopped  up  the 
day  before  by  a slide  of  pebbles  and 
dirt,  and  before  he  could  turn,  or  try  to 
dig  himself  out,  his  pursuer  was  upon 
him.  The  rabbit  shrieked  and  cowered 
in  terror.  Silently  Rikki  slipped  under 
his  throat,  sank  his  keen  little  teeth  into 
the  throbbing  warmth,  and  lapped  rap- 
turously at  the  first  flow  of  hot  blood. 
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He  drank  viciously  until  he  had  filled 
his  belly  and  glutted  his  fierce  little 
appetite,  then,  feeling  greatly  satisfied 
with  himself,  he  gave  way  to  the  drowsy 
sensation  that  was  creeping  over  him, 
and,  curled  up  in  a tight  little  ball  with 
his  tail  wrapped  over  his  head,  went  to 
sleep  in  his  victim’s  recent  lodgings. 

The  rays  of  the  bright  morning  sun 
had  lighted  up  the  billowing  green  hill- 
tops, and  were  even  penetrating  the  dark 
hollows  of  the  woods  in  shafts  of  dan- 
cing particles  of  mist,  when  Rikki 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow. 
He  shook  himself,  blinked  at  the  strong 
light  which  weakend  his  eyes,  and  licked 
his  small  chops  at  some  tender  memory 
of  his  feast.  He  waddled  slowly  down 
the  slope  and  struck  a path  which  he 
followed  aimlessly.  He  did  not  like  the 
daylight,  but  he  was  no  longer  tired,  and 
since  the  effects  of  Ids  meal  were  wearing 
off,  if  he  wanted  Ids  breakfast,  he  must 
be  up  and  doing. 

A large,  glossy  rattle-snake  lay  coiled 
in  the  path,  basking  in  the  warm  sun.  At 
Rikki’s  approach,  he  drew  his  head  back 
and  vibrated  his  castanets  menacingly. 
There  is  not  an  animal  in  the  woods 
who  would  fail  to  heed  that  warning 
sound,  but  the  ferret  knows  no  fear:  his 
creed  is  “fight  and  consider  your  oppo- 
nent afterward.”  Rikki  looked  at  the 
lance-shaped  head  towering  over  him, 
and  his  little  breast  swelled  with  terrible 


wrath.  He  jumped  from  side  to  side 
uttering  chirps  of  rage,  his  eyeballs 
rolling  with  red  gleams.  Like  lightning 
the  snake  struck,  but  even  quicker  Rikki 
writhed  aside,  and  launched  his  little 
ball  of  quivering  muscle  full  at  the  snake’s 
neck.  His  teeth  closed  on  the  lapped 
scales,  but  not  too  quick  for  him  to  feel 
the  graze  of  needle-pointed  fangs  and 
the  quick  pang  of  spreading  poison. 
His  brain  clouded,  but  true  to  his  ins- 
tinct, he  bit,  and  bit  hard,  till  his  teeth 
met  in  the  base  of  the  snake’s  brain. 

That  afternoon  a mounted  police  offi- 
cer clattered  down  the  bridle-path  gazing 
here  and  there  through  the  woods.  He 
looked  down  attracted  by  his  horse’s 
quick  snort  and  sudden  halt.  What  he 
saw  made  him  exclaim,  “Well,  by  Gin- 
ger !”  He  dismounted  and  went  to  where 
the  great  snake  lay  limp  in  the  path,  with 
Rikki’s  stiff  little  form  still  clinging  to 
him  with  clenched  teeth.  The  officer 
spurned  them  from  the  path  with  his 
boot,  sending  the  carrion  beetles  scur- 
rying helter-skelter.  “By  Ginger!”  he 
repeated,  “a  ferret  in  here,  of  all  places! 
And  what  a whopper  of  a rattler,  too! 
And  he  had  the  nerve  to  tackle  him!” 
He  went  to  his  horse  and  mounted,  but 
cast  a lingering  look  at  the  ferret. 
A wave  of  admiration  swept  over  his 
face.  “Game  little  devil!”  he  said. 
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THE  BEACH  IN  WINTER. 


The  beach  in  winter  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent sight  from  the  beach  in  summer. 
It  is  practically  deserted.  All  the  houses 
in  the  vicinity  are  closed  up.  It  is  cold 
and  dreary,  and  there  is  usually  a stiff 
wind  blowing  which  makes  white  caps 
appear  in  the  bay  and  away  out  to  sea. 
Quite  likely  there  are  seabirds  around; 
ducks,  gulls,  and  possibly  a loon  or  two. 
There  is  usually  a rich  harvest  for  the 
shell  collector.  This  is  especially  true  of 
two  beaches  in  this  vicinity,  Nahant 
and  Revere  beaches. 

During  the  summer  the  weather  is 
usuall}'  calm  and  the  beaches  are  almost 
devoid  of  molluscan  life,  but  they  are 
not  devoid  of  other  kinds  of  life.  They 
are  always  black  with  people  bathing 
and  swimming.  During  winter  weather 
there  are  only  one  or  two  fishermen  on 
the  beach,  sometimes  digging  for  clams. 
During  the  winter  the  severe  storms 
tear  up  the  deep  sea  shells  and  cast  them 
on  the  beach  along  with  great  masses  of 
kelp  and  rubbish.  It  is  then  that  the 
collector  may  find  the  rare  shells  which 
he  would  only  get  otherwise  by  dredging. 

It  was  after  one  of  this  severe  storms 
that  I visited  these  beaches.  The  storm 
had  been  the  worst  known  for  several 
years,  and  had  done  considerable  da- 
mage. It  was  so  severe  that  no  ship- 
ping had  left  the  harbor  the  night  be- 
fore, and  at  Nahant  it  had  driven  com- 
pletely over  the  wide  beach,  over  a lawn, 
and  against  the  further  curb  of  the 
boulevard.  It  had  caused  a very  high 
tide  and  best  of  all,  it  had  blown  from 
the  east. 

When  I arrived  at  Revere  Beach,  it 
was  a curious  sight.  The  whole  stretch 
for  several  miles  was  covered  with  long 


strings  of  kelp  and  other  kinds  of  sea- 
weed. In  this  mass  of  seaweed  was 
everything  from  a drowmed  pig  and  old 
shoes,  to  cushions  and  driftwood.  Un- 
derneath and  among  all  this  rubbish 
were  the  shells.  I was  not  the  only  one 
out  to  take  advantage  of  the  storm. 
They  were  quite  a number  of  people 
walking  along  the  beach  with  baskets 
on  their  arms  and  long  sticks  in  their 
hands  to  poke  over  the  seaweed.  They 
were  searching  for  the  Black  Quahog, 
a large  bivalve  with  a glossy  black  or 
brown  epidermis,  said  to  be  very  fine 
and  very  tender.  These  used  to  be  so 
popular  that  they  sold  for  a high  price 
and  people  made  a business  of  search- 
ing for  them.  These  irregular  fisheries 
soon  nearly  exterminated  them,  so  that 
now  they  are  restricted  to  gathering 
them  on  the  beaches. 

In  spite  of  these  people,  I managed 
to  get  about  a dozen  of  all  sizes.  Besides 
these  I found  a large  Surf-Clam ; a 
dainty  little  Petricola,  rock  borer,  a very 
rare  bivalve  looking  just  like  a Quahog, 
only  chalky  white  and  smaller ; and  in  the 
roots  of  kelp,  large  Horse  Mussels.  Be- 
sides these,  the  beach  was  strewn  with 
little  white  Tellens  and  young  Razor 
clams.  On  that  day  I also  got  several 
specimens  of  a very  rare  bivalve.  This 
is  a large,  bulging,  white  shell,  of  a 
graceful  shape,  which  is  almost  never 
found  perfect.  It  is  quite  fragile  and 
when  cast  on  the  beach,  being  so  con- 
spicuous, the  gulls  pounce  on  it  and, 
breaking  one  valve,  eat  the  contents. 

While  I was  walking  along  the  beach 
with  my  chum,  we  heard  a hail  behind 
us  and  turning  around  we  saw  a man 
hastening  toward  us  and  beckoning  to 
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us.  When  he  came  up  with  us,  he  asked 
us  if  we  would  care  to  make  some 
money.  We  said  we  would,  and  he  asked 
us  to  accompany  him  along  the  beach 
to  where  a man  was  looking  over  a 
lobster-pot  that  had  drifted  in.  He  sus- 
pected that  the  man  had  been  stealing 
his  lobster-buoys,  and  he  wanted  us  to 
be  witnesses  in  court.  However,  the  man 
proved  to  be  an  innocent  Italian  digging 
razor  clams  for  bait. 

The  man,  who  proved  to  be  quite  a 
genial  fellow,  walked  along  the  beach 
with  us  for  a way.  He  was  very  amusing 
with  his  brogue  and  his  anecdotes.  He 
solemnly  assured  me  that  a Horse 
Mussel  was  excellent  eating  and  was 
sold  down  on  Main  St.  for  thirty  cents 
a quart  and  was  also  eaten  with  great 
relish  in  the  “old  country.”  Now  the 
Horse  Mussel  is  deadly  poisonous  and 
has  caused  several  people  to  die  in 
New  York,  where  it  is  sold  mixed  in 
with  the  Edible  Mussel.  On  this  account 
a law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  mussels.  However,  it  was  of  no  use 
to  tell  him;  he  would  not  be  convinced. 
He  also  said  that,  if  polished  on  a 
“boofin-vheel,”  they  would  show  beauti- 


ful colors.  In  this  he  was  correct,  but 
he  certainly  was  from  the  “old  country”. 

After  we  had  collected  all  we  could 
at  Revere  Beach,  we  walked  over  to 
Nahant,  through  Lynn.  The  beach  there 
was  much  the  same  as  at  Revere,  but 
there  was  even  more  kelp.  Here,  we 
found  a quantity  of  Moon-Shells  “alive 
and  kicking.”  In  one  place  about  fifty 
feet  long  we  found  hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful Siliqua  costata,  a bivalve  related  to 
the  Razor  Clam.  My  chum  also  picked 
up  a good  looking  bivalve,  which  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  rarest  shells  in  New 
England.  Under  the  rocks  at  Little 
Nahant  we  found  many  of  the  Purple 
Shells,  so  called  because  they  belong  to 
the  family  of  shells  that  the  Tyrians 
made  Tyrian  purple  with. 

Between  Little  Nahant  and  Greater 
Nahant,  we  found  the  beach  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  seaweed  there  had  been 
dashed  against  the  rocks  and  churned  to 
bits  and  formed  a bank  waist  high. 
Here,  from  an  old  lobster-pot,  we  got 
several  deep-sea  shells,  and  after  looking 
around  until  dusk,  we  departed  for 
home,  very  well  satisfied  with  the  day’s 
collecting.  P.  S.  R.  Jr.,  ’16. 


THE  ROAD  TO  FREEDOM. 


Number  thirteen  was  a young  bird, 
but  how  he  hated  captivity!  All  that 
afternoon  he  had  sulked  in  his  small 
wire  cage,  refusing  to  eat  or  to  condes- 
cend even  to  notice  the  trainmen  in  the 
car,  much  as  they  admired  him.  When 
removed  from  the  baggage  car  after  a 
two  hours’  jolting  ride,  he  showed  a 
flash  of  interest  in  things  about  him, 
but  soon  relapsed  into  indifference 
again,  when  consigned  to  a rickety  old 


wagon  in  charge  of  Farmer  Miller  and 
his  son 

“Yeah,”  said  the  old  fellow  to  the 
station-agent,  “I  heard  so  much  about 
these  here  pheasants,  that  I sent  clear 
down  to  Boston  for  a pair.  They  say 
they’re  mighty  good  game  birds  after 
they  get  to  know  a gun.  Seeing  as 
there  ain’t  none  hereabouts,  and  the 
laws’  on  ’em  for  two  years,  I’m  going 
to  let  these  two  loose  up  in  the  woods 
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near  the  farm,  and  when  the  law  goes 
off,  we’ll  have  some  good  gunning.” 

The  station-master  nodded. 

“Tha’s  right,”  he  said. 

Such  was  the  reason  for  number 
thirteen’s  presence  in  this  out-of-the 
way  place.  It  was  six  miles  more 
through  woods  to  his  final  destination, 
farther  than  ever  away  from  the  village 
and  the  presence  of  man.  Yet  he  did 
not  care;  he  loathed  the  restraint  of  a 
wire  pen.  For  nearly  a year,  since  the 
previous  spring,  he  had  lived  in  a yard, 
herded  with  others  of  his  kind,  and 
separated  from  many  more  by  the 
despised  wire. 

Now  it  was  all  different.  The  fresh 
breezes,  laden  with  the  twangy  odor  of 
pines,  and  the  mist  rising  from  a 
fragrant  meadow  or  drifting  in  from 
some  shaggy,  overgrown  swamp  filled 
his  senses  with  a strange,  new,  delightful 
sensation.  The  female,  brushing  by 
him,  stirred  him  from  his  rapture;  but 
he  never  noticed  her.  This  was  what 
he  longed  for,  this  free,  open  country! 

Forgetful  of  his  restraints,  he  started 
up  to  fly,  but  that  hateful  wire  hurled 
him  back,  rattling  mockingly  as  it 
shivered  itself  to  silence.  With  the 
rebuff,  the  pheasant  felt  that  all  this 
verdure,  the  fresh  spring  breezes,  and 
the  chirping  of  the  crickets  were  but 
beauties  and  enticements  to  torture 
him,  and  he  sank  back  again  in  sullen 
apathy,  half  shutting  his  eyes  as  if  to 
keep  out  the  glory  and  the  freedom,  so 
near  and  yet  so  far. 

Arrived  home,  Jeb  Miller  transferred 
the  two  birds  to  a small  pen  made  to 
enclose  them  for  a week  or  two,  and 
placed,  for  shade,  under  an  old  apple 
tree.  During  the  transferring,  number 
thirteen  refused  to  be  aroused  from  his 
indifference.  He  had  come  to  look  upon 


such  a change  as  merely  a step  in  the 
process  of  torment  he  was  under-going. 

When  left  alone,  however,  he  had 
interest  enough  left  to  take  note  of  his 
situation.  At  the  left  was  a long 
broad  stretch  of  cleared  land,  at  one 
end  of  which  was  a pasture,  roughly 
fenced  off,  in  which  he  could  see  several 
cows.  He  had  seen  cows  at  the 
company’s  farm  where  he  was  raised. 
Stupid  things!  They  had  freedom, 
though  they  cared  not  a whit  for  it, 
while  he, — but  he  turned  to  the  dark 
inviting  woods  on  the  right.  The 
setting  sun  in  radiant  splendor,  cast  a 
rosy  glow  over  the  green  of  the  orchard. 
Beyond  was  a short  clearing  girt  with 
a fringe  of  thickets,  studded  here  and 
there  with  daisies,  seedlings  blown  from 
the  farmer’s  hay.  Further  than  all 
this  were  tall,  dark  hemlocks,  broken 
here  and  there  with  a narrow  lumber 
lane,  or  wdth  some  quiet  knoll  with 
sheltering  juniper.  The  sinking  shadows 
of  the  sun  made  the  grove  appear  an 
endless  paradise,  and  long  did  the  silent 
bird  look  upon  its  glory,  all  unconscious 
of  his  own  brilliant  splendor,  made 
doubly  brilliant  with  the  ruby-purple 
shadows,  and  all  unconscious  that  the 
farmer  lad  had  stolen  out  to  watch  his 
many  colored  captive. 

“Look  at  that  orange,  that  green,  the 
blue,— just  look  at  it  all!”  he  involun- 
tarily exclaimed.  “'Isn’t  he  a beauty! 
Just  see  his  breast  and  his  neck  flash. 
Oh,  what  shades!”  he  ended  in  ad- 
miration. 

Interrupted  in  his  own  dreaming  by 
the  boy’s  exclamation,  the  pheasant 
relapsed  to  bitter  silence,  unwilling  to 
show  spirit  or  interest  before  his  captor. 

Yet  in  his  heart  he  longed  for  those 
woods,  longed  as  one  yearns  for  joys  he 
knows  cannot  be  his. 
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As  the  sun  sank  in  its  royal  bed 
behind  the  purple  hills,  its  rays,  turned 
upward,  flashed  a sombre  warning  from 
the  dark  clouds  gathering  overhead. 
Like  a resistless  army,  they  crept 
around  the  drooping  sun,  spreading  its 
rays,  and  at  last  blotting  them  out 
completely.  With  darkness  came  a 
breeze,  the  forerunner  of  the  storm, 
swaying  the  rustling  green  branches 
with  its  fearless  breath.  Lights  flashed 
from  lanterns  as  the  farmer  bustled 
about  locking  doors,  and  bolts  of  the 
hen-yard  gate.  With  nervous  apprehen- 
sion of  some  impending  evil,  the  female 
pheasant  crept  into  the  box,  placed  in 
the  pen  as  a rough  protection  against 
the  coming  storm;  but  the  male  stayed 
outside,  running  from  end  to  end  of  his 
narrow  confines  in  nervous  haste.  Here 
were  the  workings  of  the  elements  of 
the  Nature  he  loved,  and  as  yet  he  felt 
no  alarm  as  to  the  results. 

The  wind  increased  in  force,  until  it 
rattled  and  shook  the  pen  with  its 
force.  All  the  lights  but  one  went  out, 
and  then  the  wind  ceased,  a silence  as 
of  death  ensuing.  Presently  a murmur 
rose,  swelling  on  the  air  like  a boat  on 
a billowing  surf,  and  then  the  rain  came, 
blown  on  by  a raging  wind.  At  the 
first  blast  it  drenched  everything  ex- 
posed to  it.  For  twenty  minutes  it 
continued  with  the  wind  stronger  every 
moment.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
come,  the  rain  passed,  but  the  wind 
increased  in  fury,  whistling  through 
the  branches  and  around  gables  with 
sighing  moans,  now  and  then  rising  to 
a dreadful  shriek.  Instinctively  the 
pheasant  had  shrunk  into  the  protecting 
lee  of  the  box. 

Amidst  the  crashes  and  creakings  of 
surrounding  trees,  a mighty  limb  of  the 
apple  tree,  weakened  by  its  size  and  the 


buffetings  of  the  storm,  split  it  suddenly, 
and  hurtled  down  upon  the  pen  below, 
smashing  all  the  scenty  frame-work. 
A few  stray  branches  scraped  the 
bewildered  pheasant,  who,  in  his 
terrified  jumps  and  flutterings,  worked 
through  the  confusing  maze,  whence  he 
found  himself  outside  the  pen.  Ignor- 
ant of  his  escape,  he  crouched  in  one 
spot,  till  the  wind,  having  accomplished 
its  purpose,  died  away. 

Far  from  discouraged  at  his  own 
untimely  bath,  the  pheasant  rose  to 
stretch  his  cramped  legs,  and  exercise 
his  chilled  body.  He  did  so  cautiously, 
for  he  remembered  the  wire  enclosure, 
and  the  hated  restraint  imposed  by  it. 
In  spite  of  this  he  wandered  for  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  from  the  broken 
pen,  and  when  a few  minutes  later,  the 
moon  broke  through  a rift  of  drifting 
clouds,  he  was  astonished  beyond 
measure.  However,  instantly  accepting 
his  new  condition,  without  seeking  the 
reason,  he  lowered  his  head,  raised  in 
surprise,  and  ran  swiftly  through  the 
soft  wet  grass  towards  the  dark  thickets 
ahead . 

Drenched  and  cowering,  he  slipped 
into  a heavy  juniper  and  stopped  with 
beating  heart,  but  with  a feeling  of 
security  and  self-controlled  liberty.  He 
did  not  stop  to  reason  why  he  had 
escaped, — it  was  sufficient  that  he  had, 
— but,  though  he  wanted  to  rest, 
because  he  was  tired  from  his  journey 
and  the  subsequent  events,  he  could 
not  sleep,  for  a strange  restlessness  took 
possession  of  him.  He  felt  no  fear;  the 
grim  woods  beyond  held  no  lurking 
terrors  to  his  inexperienced  mind,  but 
that  divine  something  in  Nature  warned 
him  to  keep  alert. 

The  moon  was  now  shining  full, 
lighting  up  the  dimpled,  sparkling  or- 
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chard  in  the  distance,  and  close  at  hand 
rippling  rivlets  trickled  softly  from  the 
bushes.  A few  early  frogs  began  to 
croak  in  a nearby  meadow;  a solitary 
whippoorwill  sent  his  incessant  call  ring- 
ing through  the  air,  and  now  and  then 
a passing  bat  swooped  by  in  gay  pursuit 
of  some  choice  moth. 

In  the  midst  of  this  serenity,  a 
shower  of  drops,  followed  by  a gentle 
third  as  a bounding  rabbit  hopped  over 
the  bush,  roused  the  pheasant  to  all 
alertness.  A moment  later,  his  senses 
keenly  awake,  he  heard  a soft  pitter- 
patter,  and  then  a red  fox  appeared, 
loping  tirelessly  and  quietly  around  a 
bush.  As  the  new  scent  reached  his 
nostrils,  he  stopped  his  ears,  forward 
and  his  eyes  bright  with  interest  at  the 
peculiar  odor.  It  was  somewhat  like  a 
grouses’,  but  it  smacked  of  a hen-yard 
and  the  presence  of  man ; on  which 
account  caution  was  required.  This 
caution  saved  the  inexperienced  bird, 
for  as  the  fox  stealthily  stalked  him, 
he,  unwilling  to  cope  with  this  new  dog, 
which  he  recognized  as  an  old  tormenter, 
fluttered  out  the  opposite  side  of  the 
juniper,  and  ran  for  some  distance 
before  whirring  into  the  air.  The 
baffled  fox,  catching  a glimpse  of  the 
shadowy  shape  as  it  sped  away  in  the 
moonlight,  turned  away  to  wonder  at 
the  parti idge  that  grew  so  long  a tail. 

The  pheasant,  deciding  that  the 
ground  was  not  so  safe  a resting  place 
as  it  might  be,  took  a broad  curve  and 
glided  back  to  the  pine  woods  where  he 
sought  refuge  near  the  end  of  a long 
thick  limb.  He  chose  the  end  for  the 
outlook  it  gave  him,  not  stopping  to 
consider  that  he  was  the  more  con- 
spicuous there. 

The  same  restless  feeling  held  him 
here,  keeping  him  awake;  but  now  he 


felt  warm  and  dry,  and  more  disposed 
to  drink  in  the  glories  of  his  liberty,  so 
long  desired,  and  at  last  achieved. 
Thus  he  spent  nearly  all  the  night, 
disturbed  only  now  and  then  by  the 
gentle  swish  of  a moisture  laden  branch. 

An  hour  or  two  before  the  light  of 
dawn  appeared,  when  the  soothing 
quiet  of  the  night  had  lulled  his  senses, 
he  w'as  startled  by  a new,  unearthly 
sound.  It  reminded  him  of  the  wail- 
ings of  the  wind  in  the  storm  earlier 
in  the  night,  but  the  lack  of  apparent 
cause  for  the  unknown  voice  troubled 
him  more  than  the  sound  itself.  There 
was  no  repetition,  and  the  shrinking  bird 
had  almost  recovered  his  peace  of  mind, 
when  a dark,  silent  shape  slipped  be- 
tween him  and  the  moon,  passed  by,  and 
then  circled  back,  as  it  caught  a glimpse 
of  the  huddled  figure  in  the  tree,  only  to 
flit  away  again.  As  it  went  it  sent  that 
terrifying  hoo  oo  oo , wau-hoo  pealing 
through  the  woods.  The  pheasant  had 
had  his  first  experience  with  a great 
horned  owl  on  its  nocturnal  round. 

Now'  too  much  aroused  to  doze  again, 
he  crouched  closer  into  the  protecting 
thickness  of  the  tree,  and  waited  until 
the  morning’s  sun,  rising  above  the 
pasture-land,  spread  its  rosy  rays  with 
comforting  warmth  through  the  branches 
Then  hunger  directed  the  bird  to  the 
scrubby  weed-growth  of  the  pasture. 
Thither,  after  searching  glances  to  in- 
sure his  safety,  he  made  his  way,  first 
dropping  quietly  to  the  ground  that  he 
might,  true  to  his  instinct,  slip  through 
brush  and  the  fresh  wood-grass,  with 
less  chance  of  being  observed. 

Weed-seeds  and  tender  leaves  were 
there  in  abundance,  and  with  joyful 
abandon,  the  pheasant  crammed  his 
crop  to  the  utmost.  This  done,  he  lost 
his  resentment  against  the  place  of  his 
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former  captivity,  and  out  of  pure 
curiosity  drew  near  the  pasture-bars, 
which  were  about  five  hundred  feet 
from  the  farm  buildings.  Mounting  the 
topmost  bar,  he  pruned  and  smoothed 
his  glistening  feathers,  brighter  even 
than  usual  from  their  thorough  bath, 
until  the  sparkling  reflection  caught  the 
eyes  of  Jeb  and  his  father  as  they  drove 
the  cows  from  the  barn. 

As  the  former  number  thirteen  sent 


forth  his  exultant  cry  of  freedom,  joy- 
fully re-echoing  from  the  hemlocks  and 
the  pines,  emphasizing  it  with  a lusty 
beating  of  his  wings,  the  old  farmer 
remarked : 

“He  is  a beauty.  I guess  staying  in 
that  pen  wouldn’t  have  done  him  any 
good,  after  all,”  and  he  never  knew 
how  heartily  the  glorious  bird  on  the 
bars  agreed  with  him. 

W.  A.  D.  ’1(5. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  NATURE  STUDY. 


When  the  average  boy  hears  within 
him  the  call  of  the  great  out-doors  he 
looks  about  for  some  place  to  respond  to 
this  feeling.  If  it  is  in  the  early  spring 
and  the  weather  is  inclement,  he  wants 
to  learn  about  things  which  he  will  see 
when  he  goes  out  into  the  fields  and 
woods.  That  is  why  this  article  is  written ; 
to  show  the  boys  of  Boston  the  opportu- 
nities which  they  may  make  use  of  in 
Greater  Boston. 

The  first  place  that  comes  into  mind 
when  one  thinks  of  nature,  is,  of  course 
the  Natural  History  Museum.  This  is 
a most  interesting  building,  crammed 
from  top  to  bottom  with  articles  from 
field  and  wood,  arranged  in  an  attractive 
way,  and  interesting  to  study.  Not  far 
away  is  the  Public  Library,  where  books 
on  all  nature  subjects  can  be  obtained 
and  free  lectures  on  nature  are  often 
given. 

For  the  student  of  aquaria,  the  aqua- 
rium at  Marine  Park  is  at  hand.  At 
Franklin  Park  are  the  zoo  and  the  aviary. 
The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant, for  the  bird  lover  can  see  near  at 
hand  the  colors  and  markings  of  birds 
which  he  cannot  identify  in  the  open. 


When  we  come  to  think  of  the  out- 
door possibilities,  we  find  that  it  is  here 
Boston  excels.  We  pass  by  Franklin 
Park  as  being  too  popular  for  much  out- 
door study,  and  come  to  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  This  tract  of  land,  owned 
by  Harvard  College  and  cultivated  for 
tree  and  plant  study  is  a paradise  for 
the  bird  student  and  the  botanist.  It 
is  so  near  the  city  that  it  is  ideal  for 
spending  an  afternoon  in  the  open. 

In  my  mind,  however,  the  Blue  Hills 
Reservation  is  the  place  to  spend  a day 
with  nature.  There  is  a tract  of  land 
that  contains  nearly  every  variety  of  wild 
bird  or  beast  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 

One  can  go  there  and,  after  walking 
for  ten  minutes,  not  know  that  there  a 
house  within  miles.  There  are  sturdy 
New  England  hills  with  rocky  cliffs  is  to 
climb,  bogs  with  mires  in  them,  ponds 
with  fish  in  them,  and  streams  with  noisy 
waters  flowing  to  the  sea.  Could  one 
spend  a day  better  than  in  such  a place? 
Ask  almost  any  member  of  the  Nature 
Club  and  you  will  find  that  he  often 
goes  there. 

So  we  could  go  on,  naming  place 
after  place  where  one  could  go  and  be 
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with  nature;  but,  to  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion, why  do  we  not  use  these  advantages 
more  freely?  True  it  is  that  many 
people  go  to  our  parks  and  reservation, 
but  what  do  they  do  when  they  do  go 
there?  As  a rule  they  sit  down  and  eat 
lunch,  leaving  their  waste  paper  to  blow 
around.  Then  they  proceed  to  roam 
the  fields  to  strip  them  of  flowers,  rob  a 
bird’s  nest  if  they  come  upon  one,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  day.  That  is  not 


what  our  parks  are  for!  We  must  con- 
serve the  beauties  of  nature.  If  we 
continue  to  use  the  land  in  this  way, 
there  will  be  a land  of  cities  for  the  next 
generation.  Wc  must  learn  to  love  and 
appreciate  nature,  to  use  her  as  a pre- 
cious gift  that  must  be  handled  with 
due  respect,  to  let  her  uplift  our  minds 
and  thoughts  and,  in  the  end,  to  say, 
“What  hath  God  wrought!” 


WOODLAND 


TRAILS  AND 
TRAILERS. 


A Few  Facts  For  The  Uninitiated. 


The  other  day,  after  a heavy  snow- 
storm, I was  walking  along  an  un- 
shovelled walk,  along  the  edge  of  which 
was  a row  of  telephone  poles.  Since  the 
walk  was  unshovelled,  pedestrians  had 
tramped  a narrow  foot-path  through  the 
snow,  which  was  fairly  deep.  All  this 
had  no  especial  interest  for  me.  What 
did  have  considerable  interest,  was  the 
fact  that  every  time  the  footpath  passed 
a telephone  post,  it  bent  away  from  it. 

This  may  seem  a foolish  observation 
to  most  people,  but  it  showed  me  two 
things:  The  first  person  to  walk  along 
the  sidewalk  had  unconsciously  shied 
when  approaching  a pole,  though  there 
was  more  than  two  feet  to  spare  in  every 
instance.  Perhaps  that  person  had  a 
bundle,  or  he  may  have  been  thinking, 
and,  when  he  passed  a pole,  remembered, 
without  deliberate  thought,  that  it  is 
not  a pleasant  experience  to  lose  one’s 
breath  by  colliding  with  a telephone 
pole.  The  second  fact  brought  before 
my  mind  was  that  every  person  who  had 
succeeded  the  first  in  passing  that  way- 


had  followed  directly  the  path  of  the 
first,  even  to  dodging  the  posts. 

The  fact  is  all  the  more  interesting 
because  there  was  no  need  for  it.  The 
snow  would  go  over  one’s  shoes  in  any 
case,  yet  there  was  the  path  not  over 
twelve  inches  wide,  and  with  not  a 
footprint  outside.  To  me  that  demon- 
strated quite  clearly  the  characteristic 
of  human  nature  to  “follow  the  leader.” 

I mention  this  to  show’  what  may  be 
learned  from  reading  tracks  besides  an 
increase  in  one’s  power  of  observation 
Human  tracks  hold  little  interest  in  a 
city,  for  seldom  can  they  be  seen,  ex- 
cepted immediately  after  a snow-fall, 
and  then  they  are  too  common-place. 

It  is  in  the  woods  that  trails  occasion 
real  interest.  There  the  imprint  of  a 
man’s  foot  is  something  to  be  studied. 
Often  it  calls  up  memories  and  a general 
feeling  of  inquisitiveness  as  to  the 
owner’s  business.  To  illustrate:  One 
fall,  while  gunning,  I was  trying  to 
cross  a swamp  that  was  extremely  wet 
and  difficult  to  pass.  The  only  wray  to 
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do  so  was  to  take  long  jumps  from  a 
hassock  to  a bit  of  turf  with  an  alder 
on  it.  If  all  went  well,  by  repeating 
this  process,  one  might  in  time  rather 
breathlessly  reach  the  opposite  side. 
As  I was  crossing  this  swamp,  I observed 
the  footprint  of  a man  on  the  muddy  six 
inches  surrounding  a clump  of  alders.  A 
few  feet  further  was  a hole  in  the  mire, 
and  just  a foot  beyond  the  hole,  was  a 
mud-bespattered  hassock.  That  told 
the  tale.  It  needed  no  inspiration  from 
my  own  experiences  to  judge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  this  other  gunner,  or  their  oral 
expression. 

Another  time,  I was  crossing  a knoll, 
when  I passed  a rock  on  the  ridge. 
Beside  the  rock  I saw  quite  plainly  the 
mark  of  the  butt  of  a gun.  Nearby 
was  the  half-burned  stub  of  a match. 
Without  doubt,  some  passing  gunner 
had  stopped  to  rest,  meanwhile  treating 
himself  to  a smoke,  and  perhaps  drawing 
a plump  partridge  from  his  gunning 
coat  to  fondle  it,  smooth  its  ruffled 
feathers,  and  wonder  at  its  quiet  beauty. 

However,  it  is  not  the  track  of  man 
that  has  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
woodland  wayfarer,  but  the  tracks  of 
those  furred  and  feathered  things  that 
Nature  has  given  us,  whose  acquaintance 
we  may  cultivate,  and  of  whose  ways  we 
may  learn  much  by  following  their  trails. 

One  need  not  go  far  to  study  Nature, 
for  she  is  all  about  him.  The  following 
few  incidents  came  under  my  personal 
observation  at  a bit  of  country  within 
forty  miles  from  Boston;  but  even  on 
Boston  Common  much  of  interest  can 
be  found,  to  say  nothing  of  our  suburban 
reservations. 

The  real  time  to  see  and  study  trails 
is  after  a light  snowfall,  but  many  facts 
can  be  learned  from  tracks  on  the  ground 
especially  if  the  soil  is  rather  moist, 


though  even  then  a very  keen  observa- 
tion is  needed.  Of  these  two  classes  I 
shall,  so  far  as  convenient,  consider  first 
what  may  be  seen  on  the  bare  ground. 

The  largest  animal  that  meets  one’s 
attention  is  the  deer.  Its  sharp,  cleft 
hoof-prints  are  not  very  common,  for 
usually  one  or  two  comprise  all  that  are 
in  one  range,  and  a range  may  be  con- 
siderable. I have  seen  tracks  regularly 
near  an  old  mill-pond  for  a week  or 
more,  only  to  have  them  disappear  for  a 
fortnight  or  so,  then  to  reappear  again. 
Usually  they  roam  over  a regular  course, 
so  far  as  I have  seen,  often  at  the  same 
hour  each  day,  always  keeping  near  some 
source  of  water. 

In  the  woods  one  often  sees  the  deer’s 
trail  with  steps  quite  close  together. 
Then  he  may  be  sure  there  was  no 
danger  of  disturbing  the  deer.  At 
other  times  the  distance  between  the 
prints  show  that  the  animal  was  run- 
ning, and  then  we  wonder  at  the  cause, 
and  seek,  perhaps,  the  footsteps  of  a 
dog  upon  his  trail. 

Often  while  wandering  through  the 
woods,  one  comes  to  a birch  or  a maple 
tree,  and  finds  it  nibbled  waist-high. 
This  sort  of  trail  is  uncommon  enough  to 
be  interesting.  Of  course,  the  deer  like 
the  tender  under-bark.  Once  I found 
a glade  in  a grove  of  pines,  in  the  midst 
of  which  there  was  a ring,  much  cut  up 
and  trampled  by  deer  hoofs.  I have 
never  known  the  reason  for  such  an 
occurrence  though  perhaps  the  place  had 
witnessed  a mating  struggle. 

Since  a deer  track  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  tracks  and  therefore 
one  that  easily  draws  attention,  gunners 
often  “lie”  for  the  unfortunate  animals, 
which  are  too  often  outwitted  by  those 
who  know  their  range. 

Another  trail  one  meets,  less  com- 
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monly  than  the  number  of  its  owners 
warrants,  is  that  of  the  red  fox.  Though 
these  are  confused  by  many  with  dog 
tracks,  I can  usually  tell  the  difference 
by  the  sharper  outlines  of  a fox’s  foot, 
longer  in  comparison  with  breadth 
than  that  of  a dog,  and  by  the  general 
scratchy  effect  of  the  fox’s  track. 

I have  found  several  fox  dens,  plainly 
inhabited,  but — and  it’s  the  same  with 
wood-chucks — I have  never  actually 
followed  a fox  trail  to  a den,  except  in 
case  of  a snowfall.  Even  then  one  is 
lucky  to  find  a den  in  a short  time,  for 
the  wanderings  of  a fox  are  usually 
practically  endless  during  a day.  The 
den  always  has  two  or  three  openings — 
the  more  the  better  for  its  owners — 
so,  unlike  the  rabbits,  foxes  cannot  be 
trailed  and  dug  from  their  homes.  The 
rabbit  submits  tamely  to  this  operation. 

A pure-bred,  mature  red  fox  is  a 
beautiful  animal,  as  in  shown  by  the 
demand  for  his  fur,  but  it  is  seldom 
enough  that  one  sees  him,  unless  one 
has  a dog.  I recollect  a most  beautiful 
specimen  I saw  last  fall.  I was  quietly 
walking  along  a path,  listening  to  the 
baying  of  hounds  in  the  distance,  when 
suddenly,  all  unexpected  by  me,  a flash 
of  red  with  a streak  of  black  leaped 
lightly  over  a moss-covered  log,  ap- 
parently not  noticing  me,  and  loped  up 
the  path  swiftly,  yet  absolutely  noise- 
lessly. As  he  sped  over  a rise  radiant 
with  reflected  rays  upon  the  autumn 
foliage,  the  picture  and  its  effect  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  to  a Nature 
lover  that  1 ever  experienced.  As  he 
came  from  underbrush  ending  in  a 
stretch  of  withered  ferns  just  before  the 
log  was  reached,  the  appearance  of  the 
animal  was  so  sudden  that  I was 
completely  dumfounded.  I had  thought 
that  the  object  of  pursuit  was  near  the 
distant  baying.  The  incident  only  goes 


to  show  the  speed  and  the  cunning  of 
his  red  majesty. 

It  was  useless  to  follow  him;  so  I 
continued  on  my  way,  which,  as  I had 
no  particular  point  of  destination,  I 
turned  back  over  the  fox’s  trail.  Of 
course,  I only  guessed  at  it,  for  in  the 
thick,  newly  fallen  leaves,  an  expert 
could  hardly  discover  such  a small 
track.  In  a few  minutes  I came  upon 
two  hounds,  running  about  distractedly, 
evidently  much  perplexed.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  they  found  the 
right  track,  and  by  that  time  Sir  Rey- 
nard was  exulting  over  his  easy  escape. 

Everytime  I have  seen  a fox  in  the 
woods,  it  has  been  before  he  saw  me. 
How  many  times  I have  been  secretly 
observed  by  foxes, — and  other  wild 
beings,  too — I have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. 

One  other  meeting  with  a fox  is 
interesting  enough  to  relate.  I was 
walking  along  a country  road  through 
the  woods  when  suddenly  the  bushes 
on  one  side  parted,  actually  seemed  to 
move  aside,  and  there  emerged  Friend 
Fox.  He  was  not  a large  or  handsome 
specimen,  but  when  he  saw  me,  he  gave 
me  the  finest  exhibition  of  immediate 
speed  that  I ever  saw.  As  if  shot  from 
a bow,  he  sped  into  the  opposite  brush, 
— noiselessly  as  usual  and  when  I saw 
him  a second  or  two  later,  he  was  racing 
over  a knoll  with  the  peculiar  lope 
characteristic  of  foxes. 

While  trouting  in  the  spring  or 
wandering  along  a brook  or  through 
some  piece  of  damp  ground  in  summer 
and  early  fall,  one  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  numbers  of  small  holes  in  the 
ground.  This  is  the  earliest  sign  of 
woodcock,  and  so  long  as  we  finds  these 
“worm”  holes,  he  may  be  sure  wood- 
cocks are  around. 

I have  in  mind  one  small  brook  where, 
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in  the  proper  season,  I have  rarely 
failed  to  flush  a woodcock.  Like  many 
birds  and  animals  they  seem  to  have  a 
regular  range,  in  which  they  may  usually 
be  found.  The  woodcock  belongs  to  a 
family  of  shore  and  marsh  birds,  and  as 
such  seeks  damp  places  that  he  may  the 
more  easily  probe  for  worms  and  in- 
sects. In  wet  weather,  they  seek  higher 
ground.  They  must  walk  lightly,  for 
I have  seldom  seen  marks  of  their  feet 
among  the  holes  from  which  they  have 
pulled  many  a choice  morsel  with  their 
bills. 

If  one  is  observing  traces  of  a wood- 
cock, he  need  not  be  surprised  if  no 
bird  flushes  at  the  discovery,  for  us- 
ually the  woodcock  “lies  close,”  even  to 
a dog,  and  rises  only  when  almost 
stepped  on;  and  then  with  a baffling 
zizzag  flight  accompanied  by  a whistling 
of  his  wings. 

Two  others  of  our  game-birds  whose 
traces  may  be  found  and  observed  in 
summer  are  the  partridge  and  the 
pheasant.  The  Bob-white  or  quail  is 
practically  extinct  in  “my  country;”  so 
I can  hardly  consider  him. 

Dust-baths,  hollows  scratched  in  the 
ground,  are  the  commonest  signs  to  the 
eye,  of  the  fust  two  birds,  in  summer.  I 
remember,  the  first  time  I found  one,  1 
hailed  it  as  a great  discovery,  and  prized 
highly  the  partridge  feather  I found  in 
it.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
which  bird  has  made  the  bath.  The 
easiest  way  is  to  look  for  foot-marks. 
The  pheasant’s  is  much  the  larger,  and, 
once  having  compared  the  too,  one  can 
hardly  make  a mistake.  An  additional 
aid,  though  not  always  sure,  is  that  the 
pheasant,  being  a bird  fond  of  weedy 
overgrown  fields  and  swamps  near 
farms,  usually  has  his  dust-bath  in 
such  a locality.  This  is  not  always 


true,  for  the  pheasant  is  fast  spreading 
and  adapting  himself  to  the  woods,  as 
was  shown  me  once  last  summer  when  I 
flushed  a bird  from  a dust  bath  two 
miles  from  any  house,  in  regular  grouse 
woods. 

The  birds  often  use  the  same  spot 
repeatedly  for  their  baths,  a practice 
which  exposes  them  to  insect  pests.  I 
once  found  five  dustbaths  in  a row,  at  a 
distance  of  about  a foot  apart—  ten 
feet  in  all  in  a place  where  I had  pre- 
viously seen  a brood  of  young  grouse 
several  times. 

I have  often  found  pheasant  tracks 
and  baths  in  fields  of  corn,  where  they 
make  themselves  entirely  at  home, 
and  do  more  damage  to  crops  than  do 
crows. 

Once  I watched,  unseen,  a flock  of 
pheasants  tearing  kernels  from  the 
ears  until,  I could  not  restrain  myself, 
and  chased  the  offenders  away.  Part 
of  this  cornfield  ran  up  to  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  a farmhouse,  and 
many  a time  have  I seen  the  wild  birds 
mix  sociably  with  chickens  from  the 
farm. 

In  the  springtime,  and  at  intervals 
during  the  summer,  a common  signal  of 
the  ruffed  grouse,  or  partridge,  is  his 
drumming  call,  usually  made  with  his 
wings  as  he  struts  up  and  down  a worn 
and  gnarled  log.  The  best  way  1 
know  to  describe  this  call  is  to  relate  an 
involuntarily  comparison  I one  made  of 
it  with  a motor-cycle  engine. 

I was  trouting  along  a brook,  when  I 
heard  what  I thought  was  the  engine  of 
a motor-cycle  broken  down  on  a road, 
which  was  only  a quarter  of  a mile  a- 
way.  After  a while  I noticed  that  the 
explosions  were  very  rapid  and,  though 
clear,  sounded  muffled,  and  that  they 
possessed  a peculiar  inflection,  rising  and 
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falling  in  volume  with  scarcely  any 
cessation.  Unconsciously  I worked 
back  towards  the  road.  When  I was 
but  a few  yards  away,  the  noise  stopped, 
but  1 saw  no  motor-cycle.  I was 
puzzled,  but  when  I heard  the  same 
thing  for  several  days,  I realized  what  it 
was,  and  needed  no  more  proof,  though 
I had  it  just  the  same,  when  about  a 
month  later  I found  the  female  grouse 
on  her  nest  nearby.  The  drumming 
log  I did  not  find  until  that  fall,  when  I 
happened  to  come  upon  it  by  accident. 
It  was  a picturesque,  weatherbeaten 
trunk  of  a fallen  tree,  and  on  it  were 
the  marks  of  many  feet,  cracked  nuts, 
and  other  tell-tale  signs.  No  doubt  it 
had  been  used  for  years. 

In  the  spring  when  corn  is  sprouting, 
crow’s  tracks  are  nearly  always  to  be 
seen  on  the  fresh  ground.  The  crow's 
foot  has  the  rear  toe  pointing  slightly 
inward,  and  thus  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pheasant’s  track 
which  is  about  the  same  size. 

Snakes  and  turtles  are,  perhaps,  not 
so  interesting  as  other  wild  creatures, 


and  their  trails  are  not  so  often  seen; 
but  sometimes,  on  a dusty  road,  one 
notices  the  wary  trail  of  a snake,  or  the 
broad  heavy  imprint  of  the  turtle’s 
shell,  flanked  with  sharp  claw  marks, 
and  cut  at  times  in  the  middle  by  the 
stubby  tail  behind. 

One  trail  that  1 see  everywhere, 
especially  along  paths,  in  the  woods  is  a 
circular  hole  that  goes  in  the  ground  for 
as  much  as  three  feet  a times.  It  is 
not  the  field  mole,  for  that  little  animal 
betrays  his  passage  by  a heap  of  dirt 
at  the  opening  of  his  tunnel.  The 
results  of  all  may  inquiries  have  amount- 
ed to  practically  nothing;  so  I am  as 
much  in  doubt  as  ever.  I have  learned 
that  the  animal  is  so  light  that  it  leaves 
no  track  on  snow  that  is  easily  seen.  I 
suppose  there  is  some  simple  answer, — 
perhaps  a woodmouse, — but  for  me  it  is 
still  one  of  the  interesting  woodland 
mysteries. 

(To  Be  Concluded.) 
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SCHOOL  NOTES. 


Mention  “natural  history”  to  the 
average  Latin  School  fellow,  and  he 
will  do  one  of  two  things.  Perhaps  he 
will  gaze  at  you  with  his  eyes  full  of 
heart-felt  pity,  and  then  will  turn  on 
his  heel,  at  the  same  time  significantly 
tapping  his  knowingly  wagging  head. 
Or,  if,  through  long  acquaintance  with 
you,  he  has  a slightly  higher  opinion  of 
your  mental  capabilities,  he  will  gaze  at 
you  in  mingled  horror  and  astonishment. 
He  may  refuse  ever  to  speak  to  you 
again,  on  the  ground  that  you  have 
insulted  him  by  suggesting  that  a 
gentleman  of  his  mental  calibre  should 
indulge  in  such  insane  pursuits  as  the 
study  of  natural  history. 

A truly  lamentable  state  of  affairs  is 
this,  surely.  We  of  the  city  have  little 
enough  of  the  fresh  air  and  the  green 
fields  and  woods  as  it  is,  and  to  close 
our  minds  to  the  study  of  all  creatures 
and  things  that  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  dwell  in  this  region  of  sun- 
shine and  purity  is  a foolish  thing  indeed. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  have  been 
especially  fortunate  this  year  in  this 
connection,  in  that  the  Natural  History 
Club,  in  its  first  year  here,  has  done 
splendid  work  in  endeavoring  to  spread 
knowledge  of  this  sort  among  the 
students.  Talks  by  the  members  of  the 
club  themselves,  as  well  as  admirable 
lectures  by  certain  members  of  the 
faculty,  have  been  listened  to  with 
unlimited  enjoyment  by  all  who  have 
been  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  more  interest 
in  the  subject  will  be  aroused  among 
the  members  of  the  school  that  the 
Register  offers  this  Back  to  Nature 


Number  to  its  readers.  The  articles 
contained  herein  were  written,  for  the 
most  part,  by  members  of  the  Natural 
History  Club,  and  to  them  we  desire  to 
express  our  deepest  thanks  for  their 
help. 

* * * 

We  tender  the  management  of  the 
hockey  team  our  most  sincere  apologies 
for  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  last 
few  hockey  games  of  the  season  were 
crowded  out  of  last  month’s  issue  of  the 
Register , owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space. 
We  are  therefore  publishing  the  reports 
of  these  games  at  this  late  date,  hoping 
thus  to  remedy  the  deficiency  in  the 
last  number. 

* * * 

We  were  also  unable  to  include  in 
the  March  number  a report  of  the 
Washington  Birthday  Exercises,  which 
were  held  on  Friday,  February  21.  We 
are  therefore  publishing  a brief  account 
of  the  proceedings  on  that  day. 

The  program  for  the  day  was  printed 
in  the  conventional  form, — with  the 
time-honored  cut  of  Washington  at  its 
head,  and  written,  as  usual,  in  the  Latin, 
beginning  “Dum  pueri  intrantes  se  or- 
dine  disponunt,”  and  so  on.  Of  course, 
the  dignified  Seniors,  with  their  wonder- 
ful power  of  perspicacity,  and  their 
acute  feeling  for  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  Latin  syntax,  were  at  once  amazed 
at  the  colossal  ignorance  displayed  by  the 
man  who  printed  the  program  in  that  the 
abominable  villain  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  forgetting  that  this  is 
leap-year,  and  that  the  date  on  the 
program  had  to  be  altered  somewhat 
on  this  account.  Doubtless  the  printer 
is  a married  man,  for  otherwise,  perhaps, 
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some  alluring  member  of  the  fair  sex 
might  have  had  reason  to  remind  him 
that  1916  is  exactly  divisible  by  4. 

After  the  Seniors  and  some  Juniors 
had  pompously  paraded  the  corridors, 
offering,  in  a superior  manner,  to  trans- 
late the  program  to  whatever  timid 
Freshman  and  by  no  means  so  diffident 
Sophomores  might  so  desire,  the  school 
entered  the  hall  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  dulcet  strains  of  Poole’s  Orchestra. 

After  an  introductory  selection  by  the 
orchestra,  the  school  listened  to  a quartet 
of  singers  from  Harvard,  who  received 
as  enthusiastic  a demonstration  of  ap- 
proval this  year  as  they  have  received  in 
the  past,  when  they  have  delighted 
audiences  here  at  the  school.  Then 
E.  G.  Nathan,  of  Class  I,  who  won 
First  Prize  in  reading  last  year,  read 
selections  from  Washington’s  Farewell 
Address  with  admirable  clearness  and 
well-judged  emphasis.  Upon  invitation 
by  the  headmaster,  H.  A.  McCurdy,  of 
Class  IV,  next  declaimed,  as  did  Morgan 
T.  Ryan,  of  Class  II,  later  on  in  the 
exercises.  In  accordance  rvith  custom, 
original  essays  concerning  Washington 
were  then  read  by  members  of  the  upper 
classes.  R.  O.  Spero,  of  Class  II,  read 
an  excellent  essay  on  Washington  as 
statesman,  and  S.  M.  Bergman,  of  Class 
I,  read  an  admirable  one  on  Washington 
as  man.  Isador  Fox,  of  Class  I,  and 
Harry  Epstein,  of  Class  III,  with  C.  N. 
Bensinger,  of  Class  III,  accompanying  at 
the  piano,  next  offered  a duet  for  violins, 
which  was  very  well  received.  Finally, 
still  in  accordance  with  time  honored 
custom,  three  battle-scarred  warriors 
of  bygone  days  entered  one  at  a time 
and  displayed  themselves  to  the  audience. 
The  first  to  enter  was  described  upon 
the  program  as  a ‘miles  Germanus  de 
quo  Caesar  triumphavit.”  In  spite  of 
this  seemingly  incontrovertable  evidence 


to  the  contrary,  more  than  one  of  the 
members  of  Class  I remarked  upon  the 
uncanny  resemblance  the  captive  German 
bore  to  one  E.  H.  Gallup,  Jr.,  of  the 
First  Class.  Likewise,  the  “miles  Roma- 
nus  legionarius,”  and  the  “miles  Reipu- 
blicae  Americanae  pristinae,”  must  have 
been  the  men  of  whom  W.  J.  Gillis,  Jr., 
and  C.  J.  Hamlin,  both  of  track  team 
fame,  are  the  present-day  reincarnations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  in 
the  hall,  an  exhibition  of  military  drill 
was  given  in  the  Drill  Hall  by  the  First 
Batallion,  and  many  of  our  guests  rem- 
ained to  watch  the  maneuvers. 

J.  W.  Saladine,  B.  L.  S.  T3,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Dartmouth  Junior  “prom” 
committee. 

❖ * * 

On  the  morning  of  March  13,  the 
school  was  entertained  by  an  intensely 
interesting  talk  by  Mr.  Norman  Hap- 
good,  editor  of  Harper' s Weekly.  Mr. 
Hapgood,  taking  as  his  topic  “Oppor- 
tunities of  Schoolboys  of  Today”,  deliv- 
ered brief,  pointed  advice  that  was  very 
well  received  by  the  school. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  CLUB. 

The  past  month  witnessed  two  meet- 
ings of  the  Natural  History  Club  in 
which  a greater  interest  and  attendance 
than  usual  was  shown.  This,  to  say  the 
least,  was  encouraging  to  the  speakers, 
and  is  hoped  to  continue. 

On  Tuesday,  February  29,  Remington 
'16,  gave  his  second  talk  on  “Mollusca.” 
dealing  this  time  chiefly  with  foreign 
shells.  A brief  summary  of  his  first 
lecture  served  to  refresh  important 
points  in  the  minds  of  his  audience. 

Many  beautiful,  even  intricate,  shells 
were  cast  on  the  screen,  or  actually  dis- 
played to  the  audience. 

A week  later  March  7,  one  of  the 
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of  the  most  absorbing  talks  before  the 
club  was  given  by  Dr.  Morse  in  Room 
13.  The  topic  was  “Iceland  and 
Labrador;  a Comparison  of  Their  Natu- 
ral History.”  When  the  speaker  fin- 
ished, every  boy  knew  more  about  the 
two  countries,  their  people,  and  wild 
life  than  he  ever  learned  from  any  book 
or  books.  All  who  have  ever  studied 
with  Dr.  Morse,  can  judge  how  clear 
the  vital  similiarities  and  differences  of 
the  two  countries  were  made  by  his 
emphatic  description. 

Before  this  is  published,  Mr.  Norton 
will  have  spoken  on  his  travels  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Illustrations  will  be  provided 
in  the  way  of  snapshots  that  he  took 
last  summer.  While  not  exactly  deal- 
ing with  Natural  History,  the  subject 
is  of  interest  to  perhaps  a larger  num- 
ber, and  so  has  been  obtained. 

By  the  way,  you  lower  classmen,  at- 
tend the  meetings,  and  hand  your  names 
to  the  secretary  for  a position  on  the 
Committee  next  year. 

W.  A.  D.  ’16. 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  3, 
1916,  the  Club  presented  its  first  play, 
“The  Turn  in  the  Road.”  A large  at- 
tendance spoke  well  for  the  interest 
aroused  by  this  new  organization;  about 
three  hundred  and  eighty  were  present 
including  many  of  the  teachers,  friends, 
and  pupils  of  the  school.  Music  was 
furnished  by  a small  orchestra,  to  the 
members  of  which  much  credit  is  due, 
and  by  Gleason  who  played  “Two 
Arabesques.”  The  audience  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  evening.  Although  the  Club 
at  first  feared  that  the  expenses  would 
not  be  cleared,  enough  was  received  at 
the  doors  to  leave  quite  a neat  sum  for 
next  year’s  Dramatic  Club.  Let  us  hope 


good  use  will  be  made  of  it. 

Although  it  is  thought  another  play 
will  not  be  allowed  in  a public  building, 
nevertheless,  candidates  are  wanted  for 
a sketch  the  Club  expects  to  give  on 
Class  Day.  Will  all  those  of  the  Grad- 
uating Class  who  wish  to  take  part, 
please  hand  their  names  to  Packard, 
Room  13. 

F.  C.  P.,  Jr.,  T6. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  held  by  the 
Debating  Society  during  the  past  month, 
about  one  hundred  members  of  the  school 
came  to  hear  the  debate  which  had  been 
arranged  for  that  day.  As  it  was  im- 
possible for  this  large  number  to  be 
accommodated  in  Room  7,  where  the 
meetings  are  regularly  held,  we  made 
use  of  Room  2,  for  this  occasion. 

The  subject  for  debate  was,  “Resolved 
That  A Substantial  Increase  Be  Made 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.” 

The  speakers  were : 

Affirmative  Negative 

Aronson  T6  Gallup  T6 
Packard  '16  Bloom  T6 

Aronson  and  Gallup  debated  their 
respective  sides  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Army,  and  Packard  and  Bloom  from 
that  of  the  Navy.  Each  speaker  spoke 
for  about  ten  minutes. 

It  was  a well  prepared  and  very  in- 
teresting debate,  as  was  evident  from 
the  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  Packard  as  speaker  in  favor 
of  preparedness,  received  prolonged  ap- 
plause by  making  a very  clever  and 
easily  understood  sketch  on  the  black- 
board showing  how  easily  an  enemy’s 
fleet  with  guns  of  longer  range  than 
those  of  a fleet  of  the  United  States 
could  easily  defeat  our  fleet.  Equally 
loud  and  hearty  was  the  applause  given 
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to  Bloom  when  he  refuted  that  argu- 
ment by  an  equally  clever  sketch  on  the 
board.  After  about  an  hour’s  instructive 
enjoyment,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

M.  S.  C.  ’17 

THE  ORCHESTRA. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
orchestra  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
improvement.  Each  time  we  meet,  we 
feel  more  nearly  perfected,  and  we  hope 


soon  to  be  able  to  favor  the  school  with 
our  selections.  There  is  still  room  for 
improvement  and  we  would  welcome 
any  member  of  the  school  who  can  play 
any  instrument  and  wishes  to  belong  to 
the  orchestra.  We  are  in  need  especial- 
ly of  a flute  aud  a trombone.  It  is 
not  to  late,  even  yet,  and  we  shall  feel 
glad  to  see  any  one  come  out  and  help 
make  the  orchestra  a success. 

H.  L.  S.,  ’17. 


A bright  lad  entered  a baker’s  shop 
for  a twopenny  loaf.  When  he  picked 
up  his  purchase,  it  seemed  to  him  un- 
derweight, and  he  said  so. 

“Never  mind  that;”  said  the  baker, 
“it’ll  be  less  for  yon  to  carry.” 

“Very  well,”  replied  the  boy,  and, 
throwing  three  half-pence  on  the  count- 
er, walked  away. 

The  baker,  however,  called  him  back 
and  told  the  lad  the  money  was  a half- 
pence short. 

“Oh,  never  mind  that,”  returned  the 

boy;  “it’ll  be  the  less  for  you  to  count.” 
* * * 

The  Victor. 

“I  really  believe  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword?” 

“How  so?” 

“What  the  sword  accomplishes,  the 

pen  of  the  censor  strikes  out.” 

* * * 


Small  Boy  (to  his  mother,  who  is 
buying  a new  spring  hat) — “Why  do  hats 
cost  more  than  houses,  ma?” 

Mother — What  makes  you  you  think 
they  do,  Bobbie? 

Small  Boy — Well,  that  sign  says 
“Hats,  ten  dollars  up”,  and  I saw  a sign 
yesterday  that  said  “Houses,  ten  dol- 
lars down.” 

* * * 

We  wonder  whether  the  brilliant  se- 
nior who,  in  describing  the  hot-air 
method  of  heating,  during  the  progress 
of  a Physics  recitation,  told  how  the 
“hot  air  came  from  the  register”,  meant 
to  imply  that,  in  this  case,  the  word 
“register”  should  be  spelled  with  a cap- 
ital R? 


A.  S.  A.  T6. 
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MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  MEET 

For  the  third  consecutive  time  we 
defeated  Mechanic  Arts  in  our  annual 
dual  meet,  held  Feb.  17,  in  the  Drill 
Hall.  The  final  score  was  553d>  to  263^- 
The  feature  race  of  the  day  was  the 
600 — yd.  run.  Owing  to  illness  Capt. 
Maloney  did  not  start  in  the  600;  so 
Treanor  was  entered  in  his  place,  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  fine  team-work  of 
Treanor  and  DeLue  that  we  secured 
the  first  two  places.  Alternating  in  the 
lead  from  the  start,  they  effectually 
blocked  all  efforts  to  pass  them,  and 
finished  almost  abreast,  ten  yards  ahead 
of  Walsh.  Owing  to  some  unpardonable 
lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
officials,  the  runners  in  the  600  were 
forced  to  run  an  extra  lap  after  they 
had  finished  their  distance,  so  that  we 
total  ground  covered  in  the  race  was 
about  690  yards.  In  the  300,  Hall  gained 
an  unexpected  victory  over  Gillis.  The 
1000  was  a rather  tame  affair,  the 
runners  not  once  changing  the  positons 
they  secured  at  the  gun,  although  the 
time,  2 min.  50  2-5  sec.  was  unusally 
fast  for  our  small  track.  The  inter- 
mediate relay  race  was  featured  by  the 
running  of  Lomasney  of  Latin  School. 
Although  of  junior  size,  he  was  two  days 
older  than  the  junior  limit  on  the  day 
of  the  meet,  but  showed  speed  enough 
to  win  his  relay  handily  over  Medeiro 
of  Mechanics. 

The  Summary: — 

30-yd.  dash — Final  heat;  tie  for  first 
between  Bolster,  B.  L.  S.  and  Obera- 
cker,  M. A. H. S. ; third,  Hamlin,  B.  L.  S,; 
fourth,  Lamont,  M.  A.  H.  S. 

300-yd.  run — Final  heat  won  by  Hall, 


B.  1..  S.;  second,  Gillis,  B.  L.  S.;  third, 
McGrath,  B.  L.  S.;  fourth,  Hargraves, 
M.  A.  H.  S. 

600-yd.  run  won  by  DeLue,  B.  L.  S.; 
second,  Treanor,  B.  L.  S.;  third,  Walsh, 
M.  A.  H.  S. ; tie  for  fourth  between 
Wood,  B.  L.  S.  and  Hosforcl,  M.A.H.S. 

1000-yd.  run  won  by  Leary,  B.  L.S.; 
second,  Dudley,  B.  L.  S.;  third,  Cass, 
M.  A.  H.  S.;  fourth,  Kennison,  B.  L.  S. 

Shot  Put  won  by  Curley,  B.L.S.;  sec- 
ond, Lamont,  M.A.H.S.;  third,  Connell, 
M.A.H.S.;  tourth,  Maloney,  B.  L.  S. 
distance  36  ft.  4^8  in. 

Running  high  jump — Tie  for  first  be- 
tween Hamlin,  B.L.S.  and  Sheehan,  M. 
A.  H.  S.  height  5 feet  4 in.;  third,  Bol- 
ster, B.  L.  S. ; fourth,  Dudley,  B.  L.  S. 

Standing  broad  jump:  won  by  Chinn, 
M.A.H.S.;  second,  Anderson,  B.  L.  S.; 
third,  Courtney,  M.A.H.S.;  fourth, 
Carolan,  B.L.S. , distance  8 ft.  10/^  in. 

Intermediate  relay  won  by  Boston 
Latin  (Kroetzsch,  Doherty,  Wood,  Lo- 
masney). Mechanic  Arts  (Matherway, 
Curley,  Humphrey,  Medeiro)  second. 

Senior  relay  won  by  Boston  Latin 
(Gillis,  Kennedy,  Hall,  Leary).  Mecha- 
nic Arts  (Oberacker,  Sheehan,  Lamont, 
Cass)  second. 

The  score:  M.A.H.S.  B.L.S. 


30  yd.  dash  5 6 

300  yd.  run  1 10 

600  yd.  run  2}  2 8}  9 

1000  yd.  run  2 9 

Running  high  jump  4 7 

Standing  broad  jump  7 4 

Shot  Put  5 6 

Senior  Relay  0 5 


Totals  26/  ^ '55/2 
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NOVELTY  TRACK  MEET 

For  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest 
in  the  Track  Team,  a novelty  meet 
was  held  Friday,  March  3,  in  the  Drill 
Hall.  A larger  number  of  competitors 
turned  out  for  this  meet  than  at  any 
other  time  this  season.  As  usual,  a 
very  small  number  of  fellows  paid  ad- 
mission to  see  the  races,  about  forty 
being  present.  All  the  races  were 
closely  contested,  and  some,  particularly 
the  obstacle  and  wheelbarrow  race,  fur- 
nished much  amusement  for  the  on- 
lookers. 

The  summary: — 

Senior  30-yd.  dash  (scratch)  won  by 
Bolster;  tic  lor  second,  between  Hamlin 
and  Wing;  fourth,  Hall. 

Senior  600-yd.  run  (handicap),  won 
by  Dudley  (scratch);  second,  Doyle  (30 
yds.)  third,  Finnegan  (25  yds) ; fourth, 
Kennison  (7  yds.) 

Junior  30-yd.  dash  (scratch),  won  by 
Downey;  second,  Metell ; third,  Herwitz; 
fourth,  Taymo'c 

Junior  160-ycl.  run  (handicap),  won 
by  Hayes  (4  yds.);  second,  Center  (5 
yds.),  third,  O’Connell  (10  yds.);  fourth, 
Chase  (scratch) 

Potato  Race.  — Won  by  Taymor; 
second,  Hall;  third,  Bolster;  fourth, 
Wylie. 

Three-legged  Race. — Won  by  Ber- 
man and  Moore;  second,  Devine  and 
and  Cronin;  third,  Gallup  and  Duntley; 
fourth,  Weiner  and  Fox. 

Wheelbarrow  Race — Won  by  Hull  and 
Hurwitz;  second,  Wing  and  Kroetzsch  ; 
third,  McGrath  and  Kennedy;  fourth, 
Berman  and  Moore. 

Obstacle  Race. — -Won  by  Cronin; 
second,  Devine;  third,  Kroetzsch  ; fourth, 
Cohen. 

Senior  Relay — Won  by  Hamlin’s  team 
(Hamlin,  Kennedy,  Bolster  and  Hall) ; 
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Gillis’  team  (McGrath,  Cronin,  Devine 
and  Gillis)  second. 

Intermediate  Relay. — Won  by  Team 
B (Doherty,  Doyle,  Morissey,  Lomas- 
ney, Kroetzsch);  Team  A (Keough, 
Booth,  Weiner,  Moore,  Berman)  second. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  MEET. 

On  Friday,  March  10  at  the  East 
Armory,  we  held  our  annual  dual  meet 
with  English  High  School,  and  received 
our  usual  defeat,,  the  score  this  year 
being  65  to  23.  As  compared  with  per- 
formances in  previous  dual  meets  of  the 
season,  Latin  School’s  showing  was  very 
poor,  only  one  first  place  and  no  second 
being  won.  Hamlin  repeated  his  per- 
formance of  a year,  ago,  when  he  was 
one  of  two  Latin  School  first  place  win- 
ners, winning  the  high  jump  with  a leap 
of  5 feet  4 inches.  Up  to  this  height  he 
did  not  knock  the  bar  down  once,  and 
had  it  been  necessary,  he  could  un- 
doubtedly have  cleared  several  inches 
more.  For  English  High,  Nolan  and 
La  Plante  did  the  best  work  and  for 
Latin  School,  Hamlin. 

The  summary: 

60-yard  dash : — Final  heat  won  by  Flu, 
English  High;  second,  Monagle,  English 
High,  third,  Hamlin,  Latin  School; 
fourth,  Bolster,  Latin  School. 

45-yd.  hurdles: — Won  by  La  Plante, 
English  High;  second,  Atwood,  English 
High;  third,  Whelton,  English  High; 
fourth,  Gillis,  Latin  School. 

300-yard  run: — Final  heat  won  by 
Nolan,  English  High;  second,  Downey, 
English  High;  third,  Kennedy,  Latin 
School;  fourth,  Wein,  English  High. 

600-yard  run Won  by  Brigham, 
English  High:  second,  Sandler,  English 
High:  third,  Maloney,  Latin  School, 
fourth,  De  Lue,  Latin  School. 

1000-yard  run:— Won  by  Hannon, 
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English  High;  second,  Gootner,  English 
High  ; third,  Leary,  Latin  School : fourth, 
Dudley,  Latin  School. 

Running  high  jump:— Won  by  Hamlin, 
Latin  School;  second,  Feeney,  English 
High;  tie  for  third  between  Bolster, 
Latin  School,  and  La  Plante,  English 
High.  Height  5 ft.  4 in. 

Standing  broad  jump: — Won  by 
Nolan,  English  High:  second,  Bluestein, 
English  High;  third,  tie  between 
Hurwitz,  Latin  School,  and  Ding,  Eng- 
lish High.  Distance,  9 ft.  5 in. 

Shot-Put; — Won  by  Cohen,  English 
High:  second,  Schenker,  English  High; 
third,  Curley,  Latin  School;  fourth, 
Treanor,  Latin  School.  Distance,  38  ft. 
8 in. 

The  score: 


E. 

II.  S. 

B.  L.  S 

60  yd.  dash. 

8 

3 

45  yd.  hurdles, 

10 

l 

300  yd.  run 

9 

2 

600  “ “ 

8 

3 

1000  “ “ 
Running  high 

8 

3 

jump. 

Standing  broad 

4J2 

6K 

jump. 

9 J 2 

m 

Shot  put. 

8 

3 

— 

— 

Total 

65 

23 

A.  W.  E.  T6. 

HOCKEY. 

On  Saturady,  the  15th,  the  hockey 
team  went  to  Concord  and  suffered  a 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Middlesex 
School.  The  vistors  displayed  some 
beautiful  team  play,  a thing  which  our 
men  entirely  lacked.  Pond’s  superb 
goal  tending  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  game.  Four  or  five  times  he  suc- 
cessfully weathered  a bombardment  of 


shots  from  half  the  Middlesex  team  at 
once.  Two  of  the  goals  were  the  re- 
sult of  his  team-mates,  poor  judgment 
in  taking  the  puck  out  in  front  of  the 
goal.  Acting  Captain  Tetlow  played 
his  usual  snappy  defensive  game,  while 
Gallup  and  McGrath  excelled  for  us  in 
the  forward  line.  For  Middlesex,  Capt. 
Hawkins,  Brown  and  T.  Romaine  play- 
ed a fine  game. 


The  line-up: 


MIDDLESEX 


LATIN 


T.  Romaine  L.  W.  Corcoran 

Newman  L.  C.  C.  Gallup 

Thayer  R.  C.  R.  Crowley 

Mason,  P.  Romaine  R.  W.  McGrath,  Richter 
Brown,  Clevland  P.  Williams,  Plumer 

Hawkins  (Capt.)  C.  P.  Tetlow,  Plumer 
Ilolmes,  Drew  G.  Pond 

Score: — Middlesex,  G;  B.  L.  S.,  0.  Goals — - 
Newman  3,  T.  Romaine  2,  Thayer.  Referee:  — 
Fenn.  Goa!  Umpires:  — Fick,  H.  Richter,  Mc- 
Grath Time: — Two  20-minute  periods. 


On  Monday  the  I7th,  the  ten  men 
who  had  played  in  two  of  the  first  three 
games,  elected  Gallup  of  Class  I.  Cap- 
tain for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 


Tetlow  had  been  Acting  Captain  since 
Cronin  resigned. 


THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH 
GAME. 

Our  team  was  defeated  by  the 
Boston  College  High  team  at  the  Frank- 
lin Field  rink  on  Jan.  19.  Our  forwards 
played  a poor  offensive  game,  hardly 
ever  threatening  the  enemy’s  goal  it  the 
first  half.  Boston,  by  fast  rushes  down 
the  rink,  registered  six  goals  before  the 
first  half  ended.  Breen  and  Capt. 
McIntyre  were  conspicuous  in  this  on- 
slaught. Mr.  Corson  gave  our  boys 
some  good  pointers  between  the  periods 
with  the  result  that  they  went  into  the 
last  period  with  so  much  vim  that  they 
compelled  their  opponents  to  play  a 
defensive  game  up  to  the  last  minutes, 
when  McIntyre  and  Breen  each  man- 
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aged  to  cage  a goal.  The  line  up  fol- 
lows; 


BOSTON  COI.I  EGE  HIGH  BOSTON  LATIN 


L.  W. 
R. 

C. 

R.  W. 


McIntyre  (Capt.) 

Breen 
Maher 
McCarthy 

Swan 
Healey 
Rya  n 

Score:— B.  C.  I 
Cronin,  Goal 
Goals: — Breen  3,  McCarthy  3, 
Time: — Two  20  minute  periods. 


Richter,  Maguire 
Crowley 
Corcoran 
Hurwitz,  Plumer, 
McGrath 
Plumer,  Gallup 
Tetlow 
Pond 

I. — 8.  B.  L.  S. — 0.  Referee: — 
umpires: — Gildea,  Morrison. 

McIntyre  2. 


C.  P. 
G. 


The  two  weeks  of  spring  weather  be- 
ginning about  Jan.  21,  played  havoc 
with  the  hockey  schedule.  The  games 
with  Tufts  T9,  St.  Mark’s,  RindgeTech., 
Newton,  West  Roxbury,  Somerville, 
Milton  High,  Brighton,  and  Stone  Scool 
were  cancelled  or  postponed  in  the 
order  named. 


THE  MILTON  ACADEMY  GAME. 

There  was  ice  on  the  11th  for  the 
game  with  Milton  Academy  on  their 
new  rink.  The  game  was  a very  excit- 
ing affair,  finally  ending  in  a 5-4  defeat 
for  the  Purple  and  White  seven.  Mil- 
ton  started  the  game  in  whirlwind 
fashion  and  registered  five  goals  in  the 
first  period.  Then  it  was  our  turn.  The 
B.  L.  S.  boys  had  their  fighting  spirit 
aroused  and  went  aftei  their  opponents 
in  fine  shape.  Ryan  started  by  scoring 
a clean  goal  in  the  first  two  minutes  of 
play.  Crowley  followed  and  then  Ryan 


shot  another.  Capt.  Gill  up  broke  up 
a pass  and  after  some  pretty  dribbling 
succeeded  in  a caging  a fourth  goal. 
Through  a mistake  the  second  was  only 
a 15-minute  one;  so  time  was  called 
while  our  boys  were  after  the  tieinggoal. 
The  whole  team  played  an  excellent 
game.  Ryan’s  work  was  especially  no- 
ticeable and  it  was  his  plucky  spirit  that 
lead  the  rally  in  the  second  half.  There 
was  a pool  of  water  on  one  side  of  the 
rink  and  nearly  every  player  got  a 
in  it  at  one  time  or  other.  It  was  es- 
pecially hard  for  the  wings,  who  had  to 
skate  to  through  this  nearly  all  the  time. 
The  snowstorm  also  slowed  the  players 
of  both  teams. 


The  line-up  for  the  game  was  as  follows: 


MILTON  ACADEMY 
Apollonio 
Lincoln,  Polter 
G.  Johnson 
Wolverton 
Hamilton 
Sallinstall 
Lee 


BOSTON  LATIN 

L.  W.  Corcoran 

R.  Crowley 

C.  Ryan 

R.  W.  Flynn 

P.  Gallup 

C.  P.  Tetlow 

G.  Williams,  Pond 


Referee: — Seers.  Goal  Umpires: — -Stewart, 
Allen.  Score: — Milton  Academy  5,  B.  L.  S. 
4.  Goals: — Johnson  2,  Lincoln  2,  Ryan  2, 
Crowley,  Gallup,  Hamilton.  Time: — -one  20, 
one  15-minute  period. 


The  game  with  Winchester  had  to  be 
cancelled  on  account  of  the  big  snow- 
storm. Nevertheless,  it  is  planned  to 
extend  the  schedule  a week  or  more  as 
the  snow  gives  promise  of  some  real 
hockey  weather. 


P.  G.  R.  T6. 
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